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THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF 
REWARDS. 


BY REV. S- W. LYND. 


That great and excellent man, whom all 
regard as “the father of his country,” in his 
farewell address, expresses his conviction 
that religion is essential to the support of 
national morality and prosperity. He says 
—“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and mor- 
ality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
ism, who would labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and to cherish them. A volume 
could not trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity. Let it be sim- 
ply asked, where is the security for proper- 
ty, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in the 
courts of justice? And let us with caution 
induge the supposition, that morality can be 
maintained without religion. hatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure; 


eer gs. By Be ace both forbid ~ 
pect that na ional morality can prevail in| 


exclusion of religious principle.” 

I presume that this whole assembly is 
prepared to adopt most cordially the senti- 
ments of this distinguished man. The re- 
ligion of the Bible is the great safe-guard of 
our political institutions. Let the principles 
of the Bible infuence the mass of the com- 
munity, and we shall continue to be a free, 
prosperous, and happy nation. 

The chief design of the Bible is to form 
moral character, and to subserve the best 
interests of men through their entire exist- 
ence. Its principles should therefore be 
connected with every system of mental im- 
provement. They should be introduced 
into every place of instruction on the earth. 
No person should be considered properly 
educated, whose moral faculties have not 
been trained by these principles. Every 
feature of public instruction which is not 
conformed to them, should be abandoned. 

It is not my design, however, to speak of 
the importance of the Bible in our halls of 
instruction. That was ably exhibited on a 
former occasion. I have selected as the sub- 
ject of this introductory lecture—the mural 
influence of rewardsin a system of education, 
founded upon the doctrine of the Word of 





ordinary sense, i. e. a recompense for some- 
thing good performed. Not every thing 
good which we receive, can be called a re- 
ward. Suppose two men are desirous of 
obtaining an office, for which one is much 
better quallified than the other; and the 


place is awarded to him who is best quali- 


fied. The one who is selected receives a 
benefit, not a reward. Rewards and pun- 
ishments al ways pre-suppose something that 
is voluntarily done well or ill. 

I take it for granted that a system of re- 
wards and punishments is necessary to effi- 
cient government. The laws of our phys- 
ical organization involve such a system. 
He who regards these laws is rewarded by 
a healthy, sound action of the body, while 
he who puts them at defiance, is punished 
with sickness, pain, and an efeebled consti- 
tution. Rewards and punishments are 
among the essential elements of a peaceful 
and prosperous eommunity. They occupy 
an important place in the moral government 
of God. 

The Bible clearly teaches the doctrine of 
reward. Moses chose rather to suffer af- 
fliction with the people of God, than to en- 
joy the pleasures of sin fora season. He 
nema ar Christ? ee 
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The reason assigned is, that he had respect 
unto the recompense of reward. David 
declared, “Verily there is a reward for the 
righteous.” Retribution was constantly 
held up by the prophets. “If ye be willing 
and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land: but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be 
devoured by the sword: for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.” Our Lord and 
his apostles constantly exhibited this princi- 
ple in the divine government. Paul says, 
“He that cometh toGod, must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of all them 
that diligently seek him.” 

But upon what principle does reward 
proceed in the Bible? It is uniformly the 
reward of moral character. Every man is 
to be finally judged according to this char- 
acter. ‘The reward of the believer is pro- 
portioned to his faithfulness. God never 
confers his promised blessings upon any 
person, according to the talents which he 
possesses, but according to the moral im- 
provement of his talents. He does not say 
to any of his followers, “Well done, good 
and successful,” but “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” This position may be 
illustrated by two of the parables delivered 
by our Lord. In the one case, a rich man 





I use the term reward here in the obvious, 


going into a distant country, committed to 





his servants different sums of money. To 
one, five talents; to another, two. When 
he returned and called them to account, he 
found that they had made an equal improve- 
ment, each having doubled his deposit. The 


reward conferred on each was equal. His 
commendation of each was upon the prin- 
ciple of faithfulness. “Well done, good and 


faithful servant: thou hast been faithful 
ever a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things: enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” In the othercase, a rich man 
departing for a distant land, committed an 
equal sum of money to each of ten servants, 
and commanded them to occupy till he re- 
turned. These servants made a different 
improvement of their capital. One gained 
ten pounds, and another five. They were 
therefore rewarded differently. One re- 
ceived authority over ten cities, and the 
other over five cities: but both were re- 
warded upon the principle of faithfulness. 
This is particularly stated in relation to the 
one who had gained ten pounds. “Well, 
thou good servant, because thou hast been 
faithful in a very little, have thou authority 
over ten cities.” Wemay therefore regard 
it as an established principle in the divine 
rovernpment. that he will reward every man, 

















sess¢s, as accord 
proving them. 
The wisdom of this system must be ap- 
parent toevery reflecting mind. If reward 
were placed upon the foundation of talent, 
or of superior attainments resulting from 
superior talent, the mind would be diverted 
from the essential constituents of moral 
character, and would regard adventitious 
circumstances as forming the basis of divine 
favor. This would naturally excite the en- 
vy of the human heart against those whose 
talents were of a higher order. But when 
reward is based upon moral merit, there is 
no room for envy. Great talents in this 
case only increase the responsibility of the 
person who possesses them. They neither 
form moral character, nor change it: and a 
person of small talents will not on that ac- 
count be undervalued. All may reach a 
high moral character, and a felicitous desti- 
ny, who faithfully improve the trust com- 


a a ee 


mitted to their charge. The influence of 


this system is encouraging and animating. 
It is decidedly good in relation to the form- 
ing of character. 

ow if it be granted that every system 
of instruction should have regard to the 
training of the moral faculties, to the forma- 





tion of moral character, and that the princi- 
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ples of the Bible are the great principles by | necessary to an observant community. The | Let us suppose that the celebrated physi- 
which this character is to be moulded,— | facts are all around us, confirming the posi-|cian and surgeon to whose case I have re- 
then the system of reward which the Bible |tion, that some minds are not as early de-| ferred, had suffered his mind to be influ- 


furnishes, should constitute an important 
feature in the education of youth. The| 


moral influence of reward, founded upon the |exalts the inferior over the superior intel- 


veloped as others. 
therefore, by any system of reward, which’ 


To create a distinction, | enced by his failure to obtain a degree at 


the time he expected it, what would have 
been its effect? In all probability, he never 


Word of God, should be brought to bear lect, because of the more rapid develop-| would have made another effort, and his in- 
upon all our institutions of learning. Let|ment of the former, is to overlook the ar-|yaluable services would have been lost to 


me repeat the principle that the Bible uni-|rangements of Divine Providence, and erect | the world. 


formly teaches, the reward of moral merit. 
This 1s a point to which all our youth may 
arrive by industry and correct behavior; 
but they cannot all possess the same grade 
of intellect, or be equally successful in the 
acquirement of knowledge, during the hur- 
ried term of collegiate instruction. 

Here our plans of education are general- 
ly defective. They found the distinction 
of merit upon talent and acguirement, in- 
stead of moral character. Through the 
whole course of academical and college 
studies, our youth are carried onward by 
the impulse of ambition. It is a fair race 
for the superiority of fame, from the start- 
ing point to the goal, and reminds us of the 
Olympic games, as described by the apostle 
Paul. “Know ye not, that they which run 
in a race, run all, but one receiveth the 
prize?” Happy would it be for society, if 
this principle of reward were confined to 
athletic exercises! The medal for superior 
attainment adorns the breast of one. The 
first honor of the college pertains to one, 
and he, rhaps, the least moral of all. Could 
you look into the heart of that one; could 
ya yay motions of the spirit in those 
who fai grasp this ho 
Enow thal Grey nor pould you 












the grand ¢ that originate\anil perpet- 
uate the disorders of society. Tagehot but 
regard the distinction founded upon mental 
superiority as one of the most ruinous in- 
strumeatalities ever devised. 

But as this is a subject of no ordinary im- 
portance, and worthy of a thorough discus- 
sion, it will be necessary to be more defin- 
ite in pointing out its evil conseqences. 

1. ie averiooks the arrangements of Di- 
vine Providence. 

The minds of some youth are not as easi- 
ly developed as others. One of the most 
celebrated physicians and surgeons of mod- 
ern times, after having completed his medi- 
cal course under the most favorable circum- 
stances, was regarded by his instructers and 
particular friends, as a man of very ordina- 
ry mind and attamments. He fell, in their 
estimation, below mediocrity, and it was 
supposed that he never could rise to any 
eminence in the medical world. More than 
once, if 1 am rightly informed, he was re- 
fused a degree. But nothing daunted, he 
went to Europe, and continued his studies 
in the best schools. Returning to his na- 
tive country, he rose to a character in the 
medical profession, which it is the felicity of 
but few to attain. But examples are un- 





i apowledge. The reward which they 
‘larrangements of Divine Providence. 


our tribunal in opposition to that of God. 
Some youth excel in the power of me-| 


Had he not been a man of un- 
common firmness and perseverance, he 
would have yielded the point and sunk 


mory, whose ability to originate trains of down under the conviction, that any further 


thought is exceedingly limited. By this fac- | 
ulty they acquire an apparent triumph, in| 
the course of their education, above minds. 
of far more vigorous mould. They receive 
the honor which properly belongs to others, 
even upon the principle of rewarding intel- 
lectual merit. 

In addition to this, many young persons 
have, perhaps constitutionally, a want of 
confidence in themselves. But from what- 
ever source it arises, their efforts to com- 
municate thought become paralyzed, and, 
in many instances, the entire equilibrium of 
the mind is gone in an instant. Under these 
circumstances, the highest intellect cannot 
arrive at the reward of merit for superior 
attainment. This want of confidence may 
be conquered in after life by habitual prac- 
tice in one sphere of operation, and by 
mingling considerably in society. Some, on 
the contrary, have a confidence, frequently 
only another name for impudence, which 
enables them to appear to greater advan- 
tage than others who possess more substan- 
tia 


As far as my observation extends, the 
manner in which education is frequently 
conducted, has a tendency to perpetuate 
this error. All pupils are not eqally quick 
in their perceptions; and this may arise not 
from a want of intellect, but from a wide 
and powerful range of mind which traverses 
connections and results, before it is prepared 
to grasp a given proposition. In the mean 
time the student is hurried forward in his 
class. The teacher proceeds onward ac- 
cording to his own well trained and accu- 
mulated perceptions, taking it for granted, 
that all his pupils are prepared to follow 
him, when some of them are not yet perfect- 
ly settled upon the preparatory steps. | 
have heard lectures on Astronomy, Natural 
Philosophy, and other branches of science, 
delivered with great learning, which might 
as well have been uttered before a gallery 
of paintings as before a class of students, 
as to any permanent advantage which a 
class could derive from them. The number 
of honorable exceptions, however, is daily 
ace pn 4 

2. If this system of reward overlooks 


the arrangements of Divine Providence, it 
must have, to a considerable extent, a with- 





ering influence upon intellectual effort. 


attempts would be useless. In nine cases 
out of ten, utter discouragement would have 
been the result. It is to be remembered, 
too, that the maturity of manhood was in 
his favor. Hadhe been a mere boy, it is 
probable, he never would have overcome 
the discouragement. But he labored with 
great perseverance, resolved to prostrate 
every interposing obstacle, and as he labor- 
ed, a mighty intellect began to develop, and 
he became great in the midst of greatness. 
How many would have fallen where he 
rose. 

Take a boy of his slow development of 
mind, and place before his ambition the re- 
ward of Jiterary fame. Let him toil with 
ardor worthy of the highest honor, and fail 
in securing it, as the case supposes he will. 
Let the fact of his mental inferiority be 
made to stand out prominent in the distri- 
bution of commencement honors, so that he 
cannot possibly mistake the estimation in 
which his talents and proficiency are held 
by his instructers. Let this fact produce 

: ion upon his mind, that he is stu- 
ne; it is not in human nature to resist 
discouragement. That bright gem which 
another system might have brought out, and 
polished, and which might have excited the 
admiration of a world, is destined to remain 
buried, till the unveiling of the mortal part 
displays its glory to the gaze of angels. 

Take for another illustration a young 
man wanting in confidence. Through the 
whole course of his education, he labors 
under this difficulty. Every step of his pro- 
gress upon the system of intellectual re- 
ward, has a tendency to convince him, that 
he can never attain to the elevation of oth- 
ers in the school or the college. What must 
be the effect upon his mind? What, but to 
increase bis embarrassment, to paralyze his 
efforts, and to leave him, in conclusion, far 
in the rear of others. It is a fact not to be 
concealed, that a considerable number of 
college students make no effort to obtain 
the first honor. In schools, but few com- 

aratively think of obtaining the medal.— 

hey perceive, at an early stage, that dis- 
appointment would be the result. It ‘is cer- 
tainly worthy of enquiry how far this may 
operate, in producing that indolence, and 
indifference to learning which characterize 
so many pupils. 

In many instances the successful candi- 
date himself will. dwell with complacency 
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——— 
upon his superiority of intellect, and, in fu-|ment. This season once passed, and the| which they falsely called philosophy; un- 
ture life, remit that industry and perseve-|mind, pre-occupied by fulse principles, will ‘hinged the fuith of the nation in the princi- 
rance, without which the highest order of|resist any system of moral government that | ples of the christian religion; and threw off 
mind will ultimately become inefficient.;comes in conflict with its uncontrolled in-| the restraints of conscience and of the law 
What is the fact in a multitude of instances? |clinations. Should a teacher by any action,! of God. 

Students have passed through their colle-| by any plan of reward, excite the very pas-| The heart of man is full of ambition. It 
giate course with honor, and then have sup-|sions which the pupil has been taught to| needs a course of moral training which shall 
posed that their education was finished. No discipline by theory, what influence would’ control it to properends. But what is the 


one need be surprised at this, who consid-|it have upon the mind of the pupil? What} influence of proposing reward to youth for 
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ers the motive by which they were impell- 
ed to gain literary eminence. Inflated with 
pride and vanity, they have looked with 
contempt on those beneath them in attain- 
ment. Whereas, those who, during the 


‘effect would the principle of fearing God, | 


taught every day, have upon the mind of a 
youth whose parent should excite him to 
‘fight a duel, under the promise of a high re- 
ward, if he succeeded in killing his antagon- 


rising superior to others in literary distine- 
tion? Is it not secretly and effectually cher- 
ishing a wrong spirit, a spirit of vanity, and 
pride, and ambition? And can it be wise, 
or moral, or religious, to uphold such a sys- 


same period, were not above mediocrity in ist?’ What if all the Trustees and officers! tem? 


their class, have, by diligence and perseve- of all the schools and colleges in the land| 


rance, overtaken the former, passed far be- 


yond them, and ultimately reached the high-| 


est point of human attainment. The re- 

ward of mental superiority is in the one 

case, injurious, and in the other, unjust. 
Upon this system of reward, many young 


tunity furnished them to gain the highest 
honors. The class is hurried forward be- 
fore they are prepared in the understand- 
ing of first principles to accom any them 
with advantage. Now, some minds are so 
constituted, that, if they cannot thorough- 
ly comprehend every point as it is present- 
ed, they will not move onward at all. Their 
conviction is, that it is perfectly useless to 
make any effort in this rapid race for dis- 
tinction. What must be the inevitable ef- 
fect of this system upon their mental de- 
velopment and their moral character? It 
entirely perverts tee great end of educa- 
tion, renders the place of instruction = bhe-| 
ted place, and induces that indolence which 
attaches to so many pupils. I believe that 
in many instances, instead of punishing the 
pupil for idleness, want of perception, and 
dislike to the school, the instructer should 
be punished. 

View this system in any light whatever, 
and it will be seen to have, in a great num- 
ber of cases, a withering influence upon in- 
tellectual effort. One of our most respect- 
ed teachers in this city informed me, when 
I named to him the subject of this lecture, 
that on one occasion he promised a reward 
to the most successful candidate in a partic- 
ular branch of study. A little girl, a com- 
petitor in this contest, exerted all her 
strength, striving by incessant diligence and 
perseverance to secure the reward. She 
failed to succeed. What was the conse- 
quence? Fora considerable time after this 
failure, she was one of the most trifling pu- 
pils in the school. 

3. This system has a tendency todevelop 
some of the worst passions of human nature. 

It will be granted by all, that the most 
important season in human existence, in 
which lasting impressions may be made upon 
the mind, is the season of youth. This is 
just as true in relation to moral principle, as 
itis in reference to intellectual improve- 











‘should pass him a vote of thanks for the 
‘honorable deed? 

| If T understand the morality of the Bible, 
its design is to elevate the affections, to fix 
them upon proper objects, to perpetuate in 
the heart the love of God and man, and to 


from man, and from his Maker. 
ment of those ends. 


the practice of rewarding intellectual at- 
tainment continues? 
vanity, pride, ambition and envy. 

It excites vanity, or that self-complacen- 
cy which we feel in the consciousness of be- 
ing superior to others. Add to this, a con- 


tempt for those whom we consider our in- 
Sawn, eed te bw tacy apa pric ne- 
his s 


cessarily grows out of t stem. It cher- 
ishes in the soul, ambition, the desire to ab- 
tain and increase this superiority. Ambi- 
tion leads to discontent and envy, and con- 
nected with these, it is the most reckless, 
corrupt principle of the human heart. It is 
the prime mover of rebellion against the 
government of God, afflicts its possessor 
with an unsatisfied craving fatal to happi- 
ness and virtue, and originates the most 
tremendous evils in society. The history 
of ambition is the history of cruelty, and 
blood, and lamentation,and crushing empires. 
The progressive character of ambition is 
too well known to need illustration before 
this assembly. It is a raging flame that 
spreads with inconceivable rapidity, until it 





becomes extinguished for want of fuel. It 
is the breeze, rising into the storm, and in 
'the devastations of the tornado, concluding 
its course of wrath. 

Nor are we to be informed, that the can- 
didate for literary distinction may exercise 
a spirit of ambition without danger to soci- 
ety. Who collected the materials and kin- 
dled the flame which burst in successive 
conflagrations upon the kingdom of France 
in her revolution? Men, who, by the pride 
ot literary eminence, set themselves above 
the Bible; invented a system of immorality, 








This system fosters, 


This principle of reward excites envy in 
the breast of a pupil, which often becomes 
an abiding passion, and leads him on to eve- 
ry means to accomplish the ruin of his rt 
val. Anger and fury soon exhaust them- 
selves, because they are too violent to be 


; lasting; but a life-time is too short to expend 
persons of fine mind have not a fair oppor- discountenance every exercise of them|the resources of envy. 
which degrades, or which alienates man) 
Hence the | 
doctrine, precept, example and reward, are|to say the least, how often has he wished 
all adapted in the Bible to the accomplish-| him dead, that there might be no obstacle 
But of what use will} between him and the object of his ambi- 
it be to introduce into our schools and col-|tion? A young man at college is resolved 
leges, the morality of the Bible, as long as' 


How er 
has the candidate for intellectual honor felt 
as though he could annihilate his rival? Or, 


He studies inces- 
He prostrates his 


to obtain the first honor. 
santly night and day. | 
health in the enterprize. But the decision 
of the Faculty announces his failure. The 
honor is conferred on a more successful Tt 
val. What are his views of the result? He 
believes that he deserved the honor, that 
Rati ee te eae eset 
are his feelings towards the faculty, and the 
successful candidate? We cannoteven ap- 
proximate the fact. And what is the issue 
as to his moral character? It has devel- 
oped the strength of unholy passions, which 
not even death itself may eradicate, and 
which, but for this system, might have been 
efficiently disciplined and subdued. It is 
training the spirit to vice. 

This system is opposed to the design of 
God in revealing himself to men. One 
en poe part of a as exhibited in the 

ible, is to love our fellow creatures as our- 
selves, and thus to form a peaceful and hol 
community on earth. But this system tends 
to alienate man from man, as far as its in- 
fluence goes. 

It is important to distinguish between the 
reward of intellectual superivrity, and the 
approbation of intellectual effort. The lat- 
ter is connected with a moral influence up- 
on character, the former leaves character 
out of sight. 1 will endeavor to illustrate 
my meaning. When Mr. West, who be- 
came one of the most distinguished painters 
of his age, was a little boy, he showed his 
mother a wine Myer he had made. As 
an expression of her pleasure, she gave him 
a kiss, which greatly delighted him, and in- 
creased his desire to proceed with his little 
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pictures, because his mother was so much 
pleased with them. He frequently obser- 
ved to his friends in subsequent life—“that 
this kiss made me a painter.” ‘That simple 
token of approbation kindled his desire to 
become a painter, while it tended to cher- 
ish a feeling of filial duty. But let us su 

pose that there had beena brother who made 
a similar effort, spent as long a time at 
work, took equal pains, in short, did the best 
he could, and pet prone a very inferior 
drawing to that of his brother, and the moth- 
er had distinguished one by giving him a 
kiss, and the other by acold indifferent look, 
what would have been the effect? Every 
one is prepared to say, that the mother 
would have adopted the best possible course 
to alienate the affections of her child from 
herself and from his brother. And can that 
which is wrong in parental government be 
right in the government of schools and col- 
leges? Here isa casein which the incon- 
sistence and error of intellectual reward, 
displays itself most glaringly and offensive- 


The late Mr. Fuller remarks—“It is a 
distinguishing property of the Bible, that all 
its precepts aim directly at the heart. It 
never goes about to form the mere exterior 
of man. To merely external duties it is a 
stranger. It forms the lives of men no oth- 
erwise than by forming their dispositions. 
It never addresses itself to their vanity, sel- 
fishness, or any other corrupt propensity.” 
But here isa system of reward that appeals 
directly to the selfishness and vanity of the 
human heart. It tends to increase the in- 
fluence of selflove, Wreedty ~~- _.-4-m 
ant. 

I lay it down as a principle in morals, 
not to be controverted, that no motive 
which appeals to the selfishness, vanity, or 
pride of the human heart, can be morally 
virtuous: for, if it be morally virtuous, then 
selfihness, vanity and pride are moral vir- 
tues. This — is fully sustained by 
the Bible, as has been shown in the quota- 
tion from Mr. Fuller. If, then,I have suc- 
ceeded in proving, or if it is conceded, as | 
am persuaded it will be upon mature reflec- 
tion, that the system of rewarding mental 
superiority furnishes a motive which direct- 
ly appeals to these immoral propensities, my 
argument is established. Will any man at 
the present day, understanding these terms, 
maintain the affirmative, that selfishness, 
vanity,and pride are moral virtues? Will 
any one undertake to show that the Bible 
does address itself to these propensities as 
a motive to moral action? And will any 
one say that this system of reward does not 
appeal to these propensities? To what then 
does it appeal? To humility ?:or meekness ? 
or ce? or, in short, to any thing 
that can be regarded as a moral virtue? No; 
the is wrong, decidedly wrong, and 
ought to be abandoned. 

t will be perceived that I treat this sub- 
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ject on the ground of high and holy princi-| 
ples; and birt objection may arise up- 
on the details, it cannot, in the least mea- 
sure, affect the force of these principles. | 
Every motive to excellence in every de- 
partment, must be morally virtuous or mor- 
ally vicious. There can be no motives) 
which possess not the one or the other of 
these characters. If we urge young 
men to make high attainments in knowl- 
edge, that they may faithfully consecrate 
all their powers to the glory of God, and| 
the good of mankind, we make an appeal 
to their sense of duty, and their obligations 
to God as their final judge. He has com- 
mitted to them a mind which in all its de- 
velopments must have respect primarily to 
these obligations. The faithful improve- 
ment of talent upon this principle is moral- 
ly virtuous. The reward lies with their 
Maker. As far as we reward pupils for at- 
tention, diligence, faithfulness, and correct 
deportment, we employ motive that is mor- 
ally virtuous. All young persons have it 
in their power to receive the reward, and 
if they do not, it is entirely their own fault. 
It condemns them on the same principle 
that God condemns them, their own con- 
science being witness. 

But if we urge young persons to make 
high attainments in knowledge, that they 
may be superior to others, that they may 
occupy a high and honorable station in so- 
ciety, and excite them to this result, by re- 
warding intellectual superiority, the motive 
isnot morally virtuous. No good can ulti- 
mately result from it. It rewards for dis- 
sew sien ombeeh ore of no aecount in the 
sight of heaven. It exalts the most sue- 
cessful,and depresses the one who fails, 
where the failure is not from any fault of his 
own; and his conscience testifies that he is 
punished upon a false and unjust principle. 

Whatever reputation may be awarded to 
knowledge, we should never lose sight of 
the fact, that the moral charuc’er is the 
most important part of all that pertains to 
man. This isconnected immediately with 
his eternal interests; and it is the duty of 
every one in society to promote the eternal 
interests ef his fellow man, as well as his 
own. The formation of moral character 
depends, in a great measure, as far as in- 
strumentality is concerned, on the moral 
training received in the season of youth.— 
While it is a solemn obligation resting upon 
every parent to give this training to his 
children, teachers are not divested of re- 
sponsibility. In order to accomplish this 
end, the principles and motives of the Bible 
must be instilled into the mind; and espe- 
cially the fundamental truth connected with 
the salvation of the soul through a media- 
tor. In addition to this, vicious propensi- 


ties are to be eradicated. Pride, envy, mai- 
ice, vanity and kindred vices must he sub- 
dued in their first motions, or they will ac- 





Let it also be 


quire vigor by indulgence. 


observed, that example must harmonize with 
precept. Every course of instruction adopt- 
ed, must embrace it as’ a triend and fellow 


laborer. It is found ‘by experience, that 
when precept and example are at variance, 
the pupil inclines to the example. The most 
thorough induction into moral precepts may 
be rendered useless by exciting or cherish- 
ing the vicious propensities of youth. In 
this view of the subject, it is worthy of a 
serious consideration how far the system of 
rewarding pupils in a race for intellectual 
superiority, may influence their moral train- 
ing. 

"T he impressions which are made upon 
the minds of young persons are generally 
ofa durable character. Every argument, 
therefore, that may be employed to exhibit 
the advantages of exciting youth to make 
high attainments in knowledge, by holding 
out the reward of intellectual superiority, is 
an argument in favor of forming a vécious 
habit. The motive presented becomes a 
ruling instrumentality. It becomes the 
main spring of action in subsequent life. In 
vain will you urge the politician, the lawyer, 
the physician, to attain to eminence upon 
the ground of being useful, on the principle 
of glorifying God. This has been no part 
othis early tiaining. The food of his intel- 
lectual strength was an appeal to his vanity, 
his selfishness, his pride, his ambition. His 
character was formed under this influence. 
It has incorporated itself with his intellec- 
tual existence. Solomon says, “Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” But 
the reverse is equally true. Train up a 
child in the way he should not go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it. 

4. We are not to suppose, that the in- 
fluence of this system is limited to a few 
col'ege students. It is approved and exten- 
sively practised. It is carried into families 
and into the community. The influence is 
accumulating. It perverts the judgment in 
relation to the forming of right distinctions 
upon the subject of true merit. 

What is more natural than that the youth 
who has been taught to employ all his re- 
sources for the purpose of gaining literary 
fame, should esteem this the highest point 
of all true eminence? You may give him 
precept upon precept to convince him that 
the formation of moral character is the most 
important part of his education; but how is 
it possible for him to believe it, when the 
very highest reward is appropriated to suc- 
cessful rivalship in knowledge? He does 
not believe a word of it. If he believes the 
lestimony, he must abandon the practice.— 
If he believes the teaching of the practice, 
he must despise the precepts of his istruct- 
ors. It isnot the power of moral character 
which he is taught to appreciate by this 
course, but the power of knowledge. And 
has not this idea pervaded the community 





at large? Is not this system calculated to 
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of God’s word, and abandon every system| intended. And subsequent observation and 


foster the pride of intellect, and to give a 
rominency to learning which does not 
justly belong to it? Is it not adapted to 
promote an almost universal impression that 
will ultimately be our ruin as a nation, if 
God prevent not? What is more common, 
and yet, what is more indefinite, than the 
ge motio, “knowledge ts power ?”— 
he influence of language, and especially, 
the language of unmodified, confirmed max- 
ims in controlling the judgments of men, 
and imposing upon successive generations, 
is but little understood, even by the intelli- 
gent of the community. The bearing of 
that single, oft-repeated motto, upon the 
whole circle of intellectual and moral en 
terprize, we shall probably never be able 
to appreciate. It is not hazarding much to 
say, that it has been associated in the minds 
of many with the idea of virtuous moral ac- 
tion.. Hence, we are so frequently remind- 
ed, that the principal reason why the Gre- 
cian republic did not stand, was because 
the power which knowledge confers upon 
its possessor, was not equalized among the 
whole mass of the body politic; and we are 
warned that the glories which now blaze 
around our free institutions, will go out in 
everlasting darkness, unless the great mass 
of the people be enlightened. It is admit- 
ted, that a healthfui mora! sentiment is usu- 
ally associated with this public enlightening; 
but who does not perceive that it is merely 
subordinate? The grand, the controlling 
idea is, the power of knowledge. No one 
who has made accurate observations can 
fail to perceive, that popular intelligence has 
been cherished as the principal bulwark of 
our political existence. j 
Knowledge throughout the mass of the 
community has an important place in the 
preservation of our free institutions; but. 
however widely diffused, however accumu- 
lated, it is not the most important. Here 
lies the error. The maxim that, knowledge 
is power, has operated imperceptibly upon 
the minds of men, and so has the system of 
intellectual reward, until education has be- 
come the idol at whose shrine they worship. 
It reminds us of the uproar at Ephesus,| 
when for the space of two hours, the people 
cried out—“Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.” “Knowledge is power,—knowledge 
is power,”—has rolled over the earth as the 
voice of mighty thunderings. I grant that 
knowledge is power, but it may be power 
for woe as well as for weal. The greatest 
enemy to the happiness of the world isa 
being of gigantic, and highly cultivated in- 
tellect—a being of higher order than our- 
selves, but filled with almost infinite malev- 
olence. What would be his terrific, des- 
troving influence, were he omniscient? 
e must change or modify our motto. 
We must abandon the system of reward for 
intellectual superiority. We must educate 
the noblest part of human nature, the moral 





which infringes upon these principles, or| 


tends to exalt the. power of knowledge a- 
bove that of moral character. Whenever 
the motives exhibited in the Bible become 
the main-springs of human action, then, and 
not till then, will society be purified, free 
mstitutions be rendered permanent, and 
knowledge contribute to the happiness of 
man. Let the controlling impression be 
formed in the mind, that the Bible is power, 
that moral character is power: \et the prin- 
ciples of the Bible be luid at the foundation 
of the edifice of knowledge, and it will be 
an edifice which neither time nor revolution 
can undermine,—the glory of the nations, 
the joy of the whole earth. ; 





We find this article in the Annals of Edu- 
cation, by Mr. Alcott. The errors pointed 
out are by far toocommon. We commend 
it to the critical perusal of all our readers. 

MODES OF ADDRESSING CHILDREN. 

In addressing ourselves to children, both 
in speaking and writing, we are exceeding- 
ly apt to fallin error. We will endeavor 
to illustrate our meaning by afew examples. 

1. We sometimes express a want of con- 
fidence in them. ‘Now | wish to have you 
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faculties; educate them upon the principles 
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attend to what I am going to tell you;’ or, 
* You must attend;’ or, ‘I am going to tell 
you a story, but if you do not attend to it, 
1 shall not tell you any more.’ 

Now children unders and the meaning of 
such expressions. ‘They perceive we are 
wanting in confidence in them; and that we 
take them to be predisposed to be inatten- 





and, by a law in our natures which 
us in such circumstances to respect 


ourselves less, and to become gradually 
what we are taken (o be, they are less likely 
to give their attention than they were before 
we said any thing. If we have any thing 
to say to children, the simple and truly 
philosophic way, (and true philosophy 1s 
always simple) is to say it, without preface, 
preamble or apology. Or if a word or two 
Is necessary, the more brief the better; as 
Look here, Charles; or, | am going to tell 
you something; or, Now | will tell you a 
story. All that it wanted, at most, is to in- 
form them what we are going to do. If 
the matter and manner of our discourse will 
not secure their interest, without endeavor- 
ing to fix their attention by solemn charges 
before we begin, we may “be assured we 
shall not gain it atall. Or if gained by dint 
of mere authority, it will be only half gain- 
ed; the heart will nut be in it. And what 
parent, standing, for the time, in the place 
of the Deity to the child, can endure, more 
than he, a divided heart? 

2. We err in calling those whom address, 
little children. Mr. Jacob Abbot first re- 
minded us of this fact. He said no child 
was apt to regard himself as little; and 
hence when he was addressed as such, the 
discourse did not produce the whole effect 





experiments have fully confirmed the truth 
of hisremarks. We have experimented on 
many young children; and have uniformly 
found that though they were ready to admit 
they had once been little, they thought they 
were not so now. They had now, they 
thought, become quite large. 

The mistake would be one of no great 
consequence, if it did not leave the child 
to regard our discourse as adapted to those 
who are younger than himself, rather than 
him. Little boys, we say, perhaps, should 
hear more and say less; now what is that 
but a license to a child who thinks he is 
now quite large, to say more? It is said 
that children are not such acute reasoners 
us this would seem to imply? Try it and 
see. Rather try the contrary course, and 
see how much, in due time, you will gain by 
it. We repeat it, no child ever realizes 
that he is now little, any more than old men 
think themselves already old—a circum- 
stance, as observation and reflection will 
teach all aged persons, sooner or later, Is 
exceedingly seldom. We also wish to add 
‘hat the evil of calling a child little, is just 
about in proportion to the natural propriety 
of calling him so. The younger the child, 
the more desirable it is to avoid it; and the 
older he is, the less harm it will do. John, 
the beloved apostle, calls those to whom he 
writes, little children; but they were at 
least, old enough to bear it. 

3. Another error in addressing children. 
is that we take them to know too much.— 
We speak now, however, of the knowledge 


of certain words. We are apt to suppoge 
they understand definitions far better than 


they usually do; and hence they often mis- 
understand us, and wholly misapprehend 
our meaning. 
For example, a parent will say to his 
child, Well, John, I have been reading to- 
day about the gymnotus or torpedo. What 
is a gymnotus? the son will perhaps say. 
Oh, says the father, it isan animal that when 
touched with the hand, or even with a stick. 
will make the arm feel numb. ‘Thus he 
proceeds to describe some of the peculiari- 
ties of the animal as well as he can to the 
child; and -to do it, for the most part, in 
great simplicity, and with great care. And 
yet for want of a proper definition of the 
word animal—that single word—the child’s 
impression may be more or less wrong.— 
He may suppose it is an amphibious quad- 
ruped, never dreaming that it isa fish or an 
te Do you ask how this can happen? 
The meaning which children attach to 
words, without great pains are taken with 
them, is often exceedingly vague and inade- 
quate. Take the word tree. Now how 
many children are there who know whether 
acorn stalk, a oe ae grape tr u 
cabbage, or 8 stalk o ragus or clover 
or timothy, is or is met feat Take the 
word fruit. How many know whether a 
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squash, a pumpkin, an ear of corn, a ches- 
nut, an ear of wheat, a grape, a mustard 
seed, a turnip, an onion or a potato, is or Is 
not a fruit? 

So of a thousand other words, and espe- 
cially the word animal. Half the adults of 
our community do not know the exact defi- 
nition of this word. We have been asked, 
again and again, by adult persons, if a fish 
was an animal; and within the present year, 
a lady of forty, who had formerly been a 
teacher, asked in our hearing, if a lobster 
was animal food. In view of these facts, 
is it to be wondered at, that children fall 
into mistakes? 

The difficulty had its origin in the errors 
of those who ought to have been their 
teachers. They do not make it a leading 
point to correct early mistakes, especially 
inadequate ideas of words. A child is early 
accustomed to a primer, perhaps, which has 
in it pictures of some of the more common 
domestic animals. These objects, there 
represented, he afterwards sees in the fields 
and elsewhere; and in both cases, hears 
them called animals. As he grows older, 
and reads of the lion, the tiger, &c., he hears 
them called animals too. All the while, 
however, he seldom if ever hears a fish, or 
a bird, or a man, called an animal, at least, 
in any connection which is intelligible to 
him. He may, indeed, read something of 
the kind in a book, at ten, twelve or fifteen 
years of age; but books are all Latin, or 
what is no better, to him; and he still gets 
no distinct or adequate ideas of the mean- 
ing of the wordanimal. And thus the error 


clings to him till he comes into active life; 
a sometimes éven as long as Né lives, 
! 


iis may suffice for examples of the 
error of which we are now speaking The 
way to correct it is to prevent it. But to 
revent it, the work must be commenced 
inthe family and carried out in the school. 
It is a grand point in the work of instruc- 
tion. It were a far more tolerable evil for 
a child who was well instructed in regard 
to definitions to be without instruction in 
every thing else, than to be well versed in 
every thing else—we mean apparently so, 
for it could not be real—and yet be un- 
practised in the great work of defining. 
Another error still, in talking to children, 
or in writing for them, consists in taking 
them to know too little. We are prone to 
extremes, and not less so in the education 
of children, whether by writing, conversa- 
tion, or direct effort, than in other matters. 
You will ask, perhaps, how it can be true 
that we both take children to know too 
much and too little. The thing is perfectly 


length to be told that he is his brother.— 
But if so, why not use the plain word? 
Why contract it, by exchanging the softer 
sound of the th, for the sound, twice re- 
peated, of the ugly mute 4, and at the same 
time suppress the 7? Why not, we repeat 
it, just say brother? Or, if the child is not 
yet old enough, or if his vocal organs are 
not yet sufficiently developed, why not 
wait a little while before we attempt to 
teach him to talk? 

And yet the contrary practice is almost 
universal; not in relation to this word al- 
ways, or to this alone; but to many words 
in common use among parents, though not 
yet familiar to the child. The consequence 
is, almost every where, a sort of baby dia-. 
lect, which it is much more difficult to 
eradicate than it is to establish; and which, 
in some of its parts is not unfrequently 
carried through life. 

The same is true of the style of conver- 
sation. There is a style often in vogue 
with those who impart the first lessons to| 





certain baby style which is used. To sim- 
plicity of style, we have, of course no objec- 
tion; on the contrary, it is exceedingly im- 
portant and desirable. It delights even the 
adult. Indeed there are no books which are 
better understood, or better relished, both 
by old and young, than some of those of 
Gallaudet and Goodrich. And we have al- 
ways found, too, that a sermon which really 
interested and improved children, was equal- 
ly interesting and improving to parents.— 

he truth is, that the style of books and ser- 
mons for adults, is usually as much above 
their heads as those for children are below 
theirs. ‘The true simple style of Gallaudet, 
for children and youth, is what is wanted 
for books and sermons, and conversation 
too—for there should be but one style, both 
for speaking and writing. 

At the same time, however, we would 
guard, as we have already said, with great 
care, against affectation—against puerelity 
and childishness. It is not pleasing even to 
the child himself. He likes to be treated 








children—their lessons and language, as asa man, and to be approached with manly 
well as almost every thing else—which language. Why else is it that he is always 
bears about the same relation to a true style!imitating the pursuits and employments of 
as bubba does to the true pronunciation of manhood? Puerility is as inexpedient as it 
the word brother. Whereas, we consider|is unpleasant. Even the philosopher Locke 
it as the plainest dictate of common sense,/assures us that the sooner we take a child 
that both pronunciation and style should to be a man, the sooner he will become so. 
be correct, whether we speak to the babe We will present a single example of that 
or the octegenarian. We would not, of affected simplicity of style of which we 
course, make use of so extended a vocabu-|speak; and we do it with the more cheer- 
lary, in conversing with the child, as we | fulness, because it is the error of one who 
would in conversing with the adult; nor | we are sure will not be offended at the hints 
would we converse with either on topics of| which it affords; for no man, more than he, 
which they were utterly ignorant, at least| desires to improve in the means of being 


without sufficient explanation and illustra- 





tion. 

That there are some sounds, and by con- 
sequence some words large and small, which 
a child cannot utter as early as others, we 
fully admit. His vocal organs, like the 
rest, are not prepared for every thing at 
once. All that we insist on, is that when} 
he is taught to enunciate, or to pronounce, , 
he should be taught to do it properly and 
correctly. This we conceive to be the le- 
gitimate, and only legitimate field for edu- 
cational eflort. We have nothing to do; 
with hastening the process of utterance, or 
even of language. When, however, a child 
inclines to speak and give names, it is the 
business of the educator to see that he does 
it right. God has given the organs, and a) 
due attention to his physical laws will duly 
and seasonably develope them; and a due 
attention to the laws of the mind and 
heart, will call forth seasonable thought.— 





fuseful to children. 


In a popular children’s paper, we find an 
account of the Florida Indians, and of our 
treatment of them, in the war against them. 
The writer certainly toils hard te make 
himself simple and intelligible, but the 
greater his effort, as often happens, the 
greater his failure. ‘Towards the close, he 
says as follows: 

‘Then our rulers offered money to any 
body who would be a soldier, and go to 
Florida, to shoot Indians; there are a great 
many Indians and white men have been 
killed and more are likely to be. But they 
have not driven the Indians away; and 
General Jessup, who commanded our troops 
there, says we cannot, and if we could, it 
would do us no good, because white men 
would die in that sickly country, and oniy 
runaway slaves would soon be the inhabit- 
ants. He says the land would not be worth 
the medicines necessary for the sick sol- 





The business of the man whom God has 


diers. 


easy; but whether easy or not, is certainly created,—as of the first man,—is to give the) ‘How do you think it may seem to God, 


common. ‘names, and as we have already said, give who sees all things, for a nation of many 

It is most common in conversation with them correctly. millions of people, with more land than they 
them, and frequently leads toa pronuncia-| ‘There is, however, another branch of the| want, and Bibles to teach them to do bet- 
tion which is highly injudicious. Thus the!error to which we refer, which prevails a- | ter, to hire men to kill a few Indians who 
child, having become familiar with an asso- mong our writers for children; sometimes] want to live in the land where they were 
ciate who is a little older than himself, is at|to an alarming extent. We allude to a|born and brought wp? If this is wrong, we 
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know that God will punish the whole Amer- 
ican people for it, first or last, in some way 
or other.’ 

We will not stop long to speak of the 
strange philosophy—as it may seem toa 
child—which appears on the face of the ar- 
ticle, of making every American citizen, 
and of course all children among the rest, 
(the writer says the whole American people,) 
responsible for what is at first laid down as 
the sin of ‘our rulers; nor to question the 
truth of the prevailing notion that white 
men cannot live in Florida. Our business 
is chiefly with the writer’s manner of ex- 
pression. 

Observe the phrase ‘there a great many 
of Indians and white men have been killed.’ 
Where have they been killed? Were the 
white men alluded to, our soldiers, or were 
they certain white men found fighting with 
the Indians as their allies? 

But again, in the second paragraph; who 
or what is it that hires or induces men to 
kill Indians? Is it Bibles? No. Is it na- 
tions and Bibles? No; that cannot be. 
Is itGod? That cannot be meant; the idea 
would be shocking. With a good deal of 
thought, though not otherwise, the child 
wee discover that this is the ‘nation of many 
millions of people.’ But we think that sim- 
Q correctness and grammatical accuracy, 

oth of which, however, in our opinion, mean 
the same thing, ought never to be sacrificed 
to an affectation of simplicity which is apt 
to be as disgusting as it is purile and babyish. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

We present our readers with another 
short extract from the little manual How 
shall} govern my School? We have exam- 
ined the Work with great satisfaction. 

Begin your school by forming a regular 
plan of government; settle in your own mind 
the principles by which you will be guided 
in your little administration ; propose to your- 
self certain definite results, and aim steadily 
at their attainment. 

An adherence to the spirit of this princi- 
ple is necessary to success in every pursuit 
of life. Without it, the merchant, the agri- 
culturist, the manufacturer, the statesman, 
the philanthropist, and the christian, must 
each fail of securing all those results which 
a regard to it would atleast aid him in at- 
taming. 

To the successful management of a school 
this principle is of indispensable necessity. 
A hap-hazard kind of government, a gov- 
ernment whose very principles are the 
sport of caprice and circumstance, and 
whose measures are dictated by momenta- 
ry impulse, is in fact no government at all. 
It is worse than none; for its inevitable fail- 
ure to secure any of the ends of gov- 
ernment, its utter inability to enforce while 
it claims authority, must necessarily result 
in various bad effects on the moral charac- 
ter of the pupils, as well as materially in- 
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terfere with the improvement of their minds. 
It will produce a habit of insubordination, 
self-will, resistance to all authority, and 
contempt for those who exercise it, the bale- 
ful consequences of which may spread them- 
selves out over the whole of existence. It 
may issue, there is no security that it will 
not, in tainting the entire character, in dry- 
ing up the sources of virtue, and casting a 
oa over the useful powers of the man. 
hese brief considerations will be suffi- 
cient to show you the importance of this di- 
rection. You cannot govern well, and 
therefore not usefully, except in conformity 
to a settled plan, in accorance with certain 
fixed principles. And this plan ought not 
to be the hasty concoction of an hour, a day, 
oreven a week. It should be long and 
deeply pondered. The lights of experience 
should be consulted, as far as they are with- 
in your reach, whether in books or in the 
conversation of older teachers. Yourown 
ideas upon the subject should be matured, 
digested, and arranged. You should say to 
yourself,—“] am about to assume a fearful 
responsibility, such a responsibilty as is en- 
trusted to no other men, except those en- 
gaged inthe same profession with myself. 
The training of immortal beings, so that 
they may fulfil their high destiny aright, is 
committed to my hands. Under my guid- 
ance, their powers are to be developed, 
their minds furnished with knowledge, their 
rinciples matured, and their habits formed. 
pes, lay my plans both of instruction and 
gevernment with reference to these great 
ends; and then adhere to them with unde- 
viating firmness and consistency, except so 
far as larger knowledge and experience shall 
convince me that they are defective, and 
need amendment.” If you are actuated by 
this spirit, you will meditate long and deep- 
ly; you will form your plan of government 
with caution and deliberation; you will not 
change it, or even introduce important modi- 
fications, lightly; and success can hardly 
fail to crown your labors. On the other 
hand, indecision, inconstancy, levity, a 
vacillating spirit, in governing your school, 
will inevitably destroy your pupils’ respect 
for you, and materially abridge your useful- 
ess. 

It is not of essential importance what 
our particular system of managing is.— 
here may be a dozen plans, all of which, 

in the hands of skilful teachers, would be 

equally efficient. It is only necessary that 

it should be founded in a correct knowledge 
of human nature, that it should be adapted 
to the circumstances of your school, and 
that it should be adhered to with constancy 
and prosecuted with vigor. While, there- 
fore, it is true that some general plan of 
government is indispensable to the order o 

every school and to the improvement of the 
pupils of es school, it is also true that 
different teachers will fall upon different 
principles of organization, according as their 


lhabits of thought, feeling, and action vary. 
|It is not possible, it is even desirable, that 
‘all should adopt the same system. Some 
‘are incapable of applying successfully one 
set of principles, in whose hands a diflerent 
organization would be entirely successful. 
No system will ever be efficient from the 
force of its inherent qualities; the best must 
depend for its ultimate and complete suc- 
cess on the zeal, ability, and faithfalness of 
‘the teacher. 








(Concluded from last page.) 


A system of Rules for Reading, and Tables of 
Errors are also claimed. 

This claim we have examined with the utmost 
minuteness, line by line. Mr. Worcester has 
near two thousand lines in his books which come 
under this designation, and Mr. McGuffey pro- 
;bably more. In Mr. McGuffey’s Books, we can 
| find but 134 lines, which agree with Mr. Wor- 
cester’s! all of which would not extend beyond 
three pages! and even these rules are mostly 
found in Rush, Barber, Po:ter’s Analysis, &c. 

The reader will perceive, that in the foregoing 
charges, there are twelve and three quarler pages 
of matter, including the ryles, &c., and two 
small Picture-Book Cuts, which is all that is 
specified that is original with Mr. Worcester! 
and these in different parts of a series of books, 
covering seven hundred and ninety-two pages. 

But Mr. Worcester claims to have ‘*modified”’ 
some of the lessons from other authors. Ah, in- 
deed! for what? to escape ‘detection’? But 
what do the modifications amount tot Was 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount improved by him? 


We trow not. 
But we must nes forget that Mr Worcester fur- 


ther charges Mr. McGuffey with having adopted 
the plan of his Book; i. e. the arrangement of the 
type,—for he can mean nothing else, as all the 
features of it are found in other works, published 
anterior tohis. Well, this is a grave charge sure- 
ly, and we wonder that it was not followed by 
another charge for putting them Ln 5 in sheep 
binding! We would ask if Noah Webster ever 
obtained acopy-right for arranging type in columns 
in his Spelling Book, or for marking the divisions 
of syllables by hyphens! The claim could be 
made with as much modesty. 

We know that the gentlemen are disposed to 
deny, that there is any combination among them. 
But whence comes the concert in the interleaved 
volumes, and whence the specifications by au- 
thors from whom the most trivial thing has been 
taken—except it be for effect, and to make one 
grand bug-bear, to be used alamode ‘‘terrorem!” 
and whence is it, more than all else confirming 
this view of the matter, that arrangements have 
just been completed for publishing in Cincinna- 
ti, the Reading Booke of Mr. Worcester, and also 
those of Mr. Emerson. It is partand parcel of a 
darling plan, aiming at the immedaiate sup- 
pression of Mr. McGuffey’s Readers, and benefi- 
cently providing substitutes for the market, just 
at that period of the year when they are in the 
most demand! f 

Candidly, we consider this attack as a master 

iece of finesse, and the HIGHEST TRIBUTE 
To THE EXCELLENCY OF MR. McGUF- 
FEY’S READERS WHICH HAS YET BEEN 
PAID THEM, and which must give them a stron- 
ger hold upon the West, and.a popularity which 
they could never otherwise have iy and if in 
the finale, Mr. Worcester’s and Mr. Emerson’s do 
not experience the o ite effect, it will not be 
because their own efforts have not been well 


calculated to produce it. 
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McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC READERS. 


In our last we incidentally alluded to a com- 
bination among certain literary and book selling 
gentlemen of the East, for the purpose of a sortie 
upon Mr. McGuffey’s Eclectic Readers, and if, 
possible to secure their suppression. Matters have 
since transpired which confirm us in the aspect 
which was then given it, and show a deep laid, 
thoroughly digested plan of operations worthy of 
a better cause. 

We however are not much surprised at it. By 
the successful measures at the west in supplying 
her own wants, the gentlemen’s fears are up lest 
they may not sway their sceptre in the future as 
in the past, and straightway their craft is endan- 
gered, ane they vociferously exclaim ‘‘ great is 

iana of the—Bostonians!”’ They are too keen in 
their vision, not to be willing to spend a few 
thousands in efforts to keep others in ‘‘terrorem ” 
that they may thereby desist, and open wide the 
channel for the perpetual influx of their own 
commodities. 

The policy of such a cause no one can question. 
It evinces a good acquaintance with Political 
Economy. John Bull understands it admirably, 
and has repeatedly shown his faith in its efficacy, 
as he has looked with significant eye across the 
‘*big pond ” and beheld brother Jonathan’s pros- 
perous manufactories, dotting the margins of his 
rapid water-courses. 

rother Jonathan thought the pond big enough 
for them both, and a plenty of elbow room at that. 
But Mr. Bull thought not. Some how or other 
brother Jonathan’s looms and jennys were by 
far too numerous, and they seemed also to go 
much too fast. There was great danger of fric- 
tion, and collision for want of room, and this 
running of looms is a scientific operation, and not 
to be entered upon with safety to the public by a 


mere native whose mental wers are bounded 
by the cabin wiich he inhabits—are now harkeo! 


man, and I will teach you the first a of 

scientific skill. Ponder it well, and apply its 

teachings, and with stentor voice he exclaimed, 

‘*Ne sutor ultra crepidam”’ and  straightway 

enjoined upon brother Jonathan to shut down his 

gates, beng Up his looms, and cast about him that 
a 


COMMON SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


fore, there are some whose ken is sufficiently 
acute, professedly to trace it in the sequel. Not 
being possessed with this virtue, we must be 
satisfied in tracing it as far as it goes. Whether 
we shall point out some of these coincidences 
for the entertainment of our distant friends, over 
the Great Valley, will depend uponthe room at 
our command in this number of our paper. 


Meantime it will not be amiss to state that 


many of our good citizens have been shown the 
interleaved copies of Mr. McGuffey’s Readers, 
with the multitorm marks and scratches of Sha- 
drack, Mesheck, and Abednego, compilers, au- 
thors, Speechmakers, Penny -periodical-Scissors- 
cutting-editors, &c., all of whose rights had been 


wantonly assailed by Mr. McGuffey, in presuming 


to have selected here and there a lesson, *‘ few 
and far between ” which corresponded with some 
'one which they had borrowed; and then, forsooth 


because Mr. McGuffey had used his good judg- 


ment, and had ‘ re-composed, simplified, and 
divested many of the lessons of objectionable and 
unintelligible expressions; while some had been 
abridged, and otherwise modified,” agreeably to 


this quotation from the preface of his Second 


Reader, why straightway the members of the 
coulition find them ‘“ miserable shifts to avoid 


detection.’’* 
We have been somewhat amused in looking 


over their comments, and in them have another 


demonstration of the truth that however much 
men should conduct themselves worthy their age, 
they sometimes show that they are but ‘* children 
of a larger growth.” Some of our friends who 
have had opportunity of looking into these inter- 
leaved voluines have evinced some merriment 
at the gravity of the charges, and of the effect 
which they must F ereanay upon a sound, long 
practised legal mind. 

We must say that they have drawn somewhat 
upon our risible faculties, and if a specification 
or two Would be gratifying to our readers, we 
will not refrain from the indulgence. 

Forinstance, one gentleman among other equal- 
ly grave charges, specifies a horse, suitable for an 
alphabet picture, halt inch long, which he speci- 
fies as having been taken thus and so, but admits 
that his was while, while this is black! and speci- 


with Mr. Worcester’s 2d Book, 103 pages,- — 
of which is not original with Mr, 
Worcester, 3. 
Total of original from Worcester’s ee 
2d Book, 74 pages, — 


six pieces which are claimed by Mr. Worcester. ° 


The reader is ready to inquire well what does 
all this amount tot The question, we might 
reiterate, what does it all amount to! We sup- 
pose in matter of plagarism that it does not 
amount to much, any way, except as it may 
serve as occasion for a certain purpose. Slight 
grounds of complaint are sufficient to secure an 
order for an injunction on ex parte testimony, 
provided the bonds for damages demanded by 
the defendants be complied with. 

_ On such a representation an order for an in- 
junction was last week granted against a part of 
Mr. McGuffey’s Readers. But as yet the bonds 
for damages, (twenty thousand doliars,) are not 
forthcoming, and the books are still going ahead. 

The complaint is brought by Mr. Worcester, 
compiler of Worcester’s Readers, who as he has 
put himself foremost in battle, must have been 
the greatest suffer of any among the cligue, by 
the ‘nefarious filchings” of Mr. McGuffey. 
And now what is the substance of the whole 
matter? 

We have had access to his bill of charges and 
will aim to give them in their magnitude, and 
“nought extenuate, nor aught set down in 
malice.” 

Mr. McGuffey is accused of having made copi- 
ous and continuous extracts from these works, 

These are the charges. The various specifica- 
tions under them, we have had an opportunity 
of critically examining into. 

The result of a most minute investigation, thus 
assisted by their Bill, with reserence to book and 
page—is, that there are found in McGuffey’s 
Second Reader, of matter which corresponds 





and three small cuts. : 
In Mr. McGuffey’s Third Reader, there are F 
‘*Punctualitly and Punctwation” occu 
24 pages. This lesson is credited to Mr. 
cester, in Mr. MeGuffey’s Book. pe 
**The Bucket,’’ by Samuel Woodworth, a fa- 
vorite melody, ofone page, found in newspapers, j 


ing & 
or- = 






song books, &c., and published im the Temper- | 
ance Journal of Cincinnati for September! 2 

‘*The Sky Lark,” three stanzas of Poetry, by ’ 
Mrs. Hemans. ; 

‘* About the Locust,” an extract of 2 pages from 
the writings of Hewlett, a traveller in the East. 

** Consider both sides of the question,’ an extract 
of2 pages from Beaumont. i 

**Christ’s Sermon on the Mount,’ an extract 
from the Bible, of 3 pages. Alas! now if this is: 
not the unkindest cut ofall! The Fifth Chapter 
of Matthew claimed by Mr. Samuel Worcester as 
copy-right matter. Well, let him substantia 
his claim, it is in keeping with the others. Bu 
we must proceed. 

From Mr. McGuffey’s Fourth Reader. of thr 
hundred and twenty pages, there are two piec 
claimed, viz: 

“Scene at the Sandwich Islands,” an extrac 


fies that the **words”’ in his lessons are original. 

Another author claims one half of a lesson of 
ten lines,in which the public are informed that 
we call acat, puss, &c., and one or two other 
important practical truths, of feline utility, such 
as ‘*if you pull the cat’s tail she will bite you.” 

Another finds ashortstory which he recognises, 
not as hisown but as his brother’s! but presumes 
that that would be noinfringement. Mr. Mc- 
Guffey will doubtless sleep the sounder for that 
assurance. 

Another compiler finds several pieces which 
appear ‘‘ very like’ what are inhis book, but is 
not quite positive, and forgets to mention the 
source whence he derived his! 

One finds one trifle and another another, all 
of which is as minutely described as though the 
addition or subtraction of a comma from a Read- 
ing Lesson, were to be visited with a Bill in 


the public received no detriment by ‘his pre- 
sumption. 

Mean time Mr. Bull had “ protected his in- 
terests’”’ looked about ‘‘some considerably,” seen 
the natives, got some new ‘‘ notions” and re- 
crossed the pond with the most pleasurable emo- 
tions, believing that he should now have occa- 
sion to enlarge his valves, tighten his screws, 
and put on the steam. Allthe legitimate effects of 
his mission, and of the scientific lick which he 
had given brother Jonathan. 

ith what grace brother Jonathan received his 
‘‘ scientific lick” deponent saith not. But dame 
rumor was soon ready to declare that its applica- 
tion was highly valuable, and however much or 
little virtue there might be in the principle, the 
effect was auspicious, and was felt even to the 
other parts of the pond. 

We do not vouch for all the sagacity allotted to 




















brother Jonathan in these matters, but merely : ah 
remark that Mr. Bull, was shortly after known to|Chancery—and all for the exercise of a man’s| of three poses from the writings of Rev. Mr 
have made sundry wry faces as he looked across| good judgment in adapting his materiel to the| Stewart, Missionary at those Islands. Thesa 


extract is also found in another Reading 
published in Massachusetts, at the same ti 
with Mr. Worcester’s. 
“The Porcupine Temper,” an extract of t 
pages from Miss Edgeworth’s writings. 
(Concluded on the preceding page.) 


purpose of instruction, in like manner with what 


the pond, which were caused by asevere scorch- 
they have done. 


ing from the bursting of one of his flues, and 
that thénceforward he was enabled to get along 
with much less steam. 

How much of parallel there may be between 
the parties now at issue, and those above con- 





*In instituting a comparison between Mr. McGuffey’s Readers, 
and those of some of the gentlemen disposed to complain, an 
opportunity has been a of witnessing the rd which the 
gentlemen themselves have had for the their cotem: 
raries. Mr. McGuffey has in his possession copies of their works, 





















sidered, we are not prepared fully to show.—| With to, the sources upon. which they cridently drewel swe ought here to mention that mo complaint had been 

There are some points h rin which there as shaid led these centiemen forever id their! Mr. McGuffey, or to his publishers, prior to the 

is etriking coimeldence, and which willbe readily. feseses treepet of carnn, and wh frmor uring | ne enn ary arued’cap ap rs 

apprehended b those of our city readers who tha ay thing lee i iffey wah erin o—_ ges a ‘ant tiem ene any portions of his books which 3 ouity 
y * coos r. McGuffey taking from, whee be. 2 to others, he was ready to make the amende le. 

have watched the progress of things; and as they mutually derived {fom the so wie recess ta cause of litera.| Was 100 satisfactory. What would it. profit? Ob no, 

coming events are said to cast their shadows be- | Mey whtcn vou may ot have apprehended. , vould sill sit at the gato of the King 





